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THE NAVY AND ITS OWNERS 

BY REAR ADMIRAL CASPAR F. GOODRICH, U. S. NAVY 



The United States Navy, as its name implies, belongs to the 
people of the United States and to no one else. It is not a ' ' Royal 
Navy" like those of Great Britain and Italy, nor an "Imperial 
Navy" such as Japan's is and Germany's used to be. It does 
not belong to any person, party or administration. Especially 
does it not belong to the President or to the Secretary of the Navy 
into whose hands its care, maintenance and operation are con- 
fided. If anything is wrong with our Navy the fault lies ulti- 
mately with its owners, the people of the United States, because 
they take little or no interest in it. In a happy-go-lucky way, 
they feel pride in its efficiency and its exploits, taking for granted 
that all is well with it, but they are wholly lacking in that jealous 
love the British have for their Royal Navy. Anything and every- 
thing which concerns its condition, morale or strength touches 
their very hearts and is discussed by them in season and out of 
season, at all times and in all places. This is as it should be, and 
it results in a navy free from politics and personalities, devoted, 
under the limelight of publicity and through a nation's intense 
affection, to the one sole object, the defence of the realm. Noth- 
ing of this kind exists on our side of the water. Whether the 
Navy is too large or too small, well managed or ill, contented or 
unhappy, efficient or inefficient, the people care not. They can- 
not be bothered with things which, they hold, are the province of 
Congress and the Government. They forget, however, that they 
must eventually foot the bill and suffer the consequence, if un- 
pleasant, occasioned by their indifference. Is this mental atti- 
tude well either for the Navy or for its owners? 

While it is true that our people as a whole take practically no 
interest in the Navy, certain sections of them are keenly con- 
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cerned in the local navy yard or naval station and, should this be 
lacking, they clamor for the establishment of one in their own 
district. In the generous outpouring of public funds, why not, 
they ask, receive their share? Hence has arisen an overdevelop- 
ment of these shore plants which ought to exist for the benefit 
of the fleet and for nothing else. 

The true province of the navy yard is the repair of ships, some- 
thing which cannot very well be given over to outside firms on 
account of the indefiniteness of the task and the probability, if 
not certainty, that faults, not apparent on the surface, may 
develop in the course of the work. Moreover, time spent in pre- 
paring plans and specifications, advertising for bids and making 
contracts would detain the vessel at the yard when, possibly, 
sorely needed at the front, while the cost of her maintenance dur- 
ing this period of waiting would in most cases greatly exceed the 
money saved. That navy yard work is or can be economical no 
one in his senses suggests. High wages, leaves of absence on full 
pay, lack of the personal loyalty to the employer, whether an 
individual or corporation which exists in private life, combine to 
forbid any such fond optimism. There is absolutely nothing 
which the Government can do as cheaply, rapidly and efficiently 
as can a private party. To this rule the navy yards are no excep- 
tion. 

In the minds of the workmen the "Government" is a vast 
reservoir of wealth upon which they can draw without stint. 
Do not forget that it is the private citizen, everybody in short, 
who has to keep that reservoir filled. In spite of these facts, 
which the public ignores, ships are not only being built in our 
yards, but the tendency is to increase the facilities under this 
head and to build more and more. Now the cost of a ship built 
outside is known to the very last dollar, but kind Providence only 
knows that of her sister constructed at a navy yard. The one 
has to carry all overhead charges, administration, light, heat, 
power, insurance, interest, taxes, etc., but not the other; yet 
it is conceded by those in the secret that the former is far 
cheaper. Inasmuch as we have a wealth of plants fully able to 
supply the Navy's wants, some of which indeed were induced 
into being by the expectation of government work, what justifi- 
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cation is there for this competition which bears upon them so 
heavily? Can it lie in the existence of a large body of voters 
open to the appeal, as in a certain election, that since their pay 
has been raised and their hours shortened they should cast their 
ballots for the party in power? 

Sound business policy would seem to dictate the absolute stop- 
ping of ship construction at navy yards and, in addition, of the 
manufacture of any article which can be procured in the open 
market. Naturally, special things which the Navy needs in 
small quantities or are confidential in nature do not come under 
this inhibition. 

It is urged that, by having under construction at least one ship 
at each large yard, a well organized working force can be per- 
manently retained to be drawn upon for repairs. That this 
scheme militates against speed in construction is self evident, and 
we should not forget that so rapid are the changes in naval archi- 
tecture that even a few months' delay may result in turning out 
a vessel already out of date. It would seem as if a judicious 
schedule of repairs might readily be framed for sending ships for 
this purpose to the yards in well conceived order of rotation. 
Thus would the desired body of skilled workmen be secured and 
the time lost in the building of a navy yard ship be avoided. 
These things can be done if the public wishes, but its silence gives 
consent to the present practice. 

What good national reason can there be urged against the dis- 
posal by sale or abandonment, if need be, of the navy yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H.? Its work can easily be taken over by that 
at Boston. Why, for example, retain useless stations at New 
London, Port Royal, Key West, Gulfport, Miss., etc.? Why not 
close out the navy yards at Charleston and New Orleans? 
These matters should be determined by the people, and not by 
a committee of Congress, subject to the influence of local inter- 
ests and labor unions; nor by any board of naval officers which 
would be largely guided by the natural propensity to undue 
expansion. 

The drain upon the naval appropriation by these shore estab- 
lishments is not easy to determine exactly, but a conservative 
estimate made some ten years ago may be referred to as throwing 
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light on the question. It was then thought that nearly one 
quarter of the annual naval appropriation could easily have been 
saved by the elimination of unnecessary yards and stations and 
the introduction into those which were retained of modern meth- 
ods of management, all without the least detriment to the fleet. 
Not only was this not done, but we see today an increase in these 
plants solely because the people of the United States are entirely 
negligent of their own interests. No Secretary of the Navy could 
possibly introduce so radical a departure in policy as that just 
suggested if he relied solely on its merits. The combined power 
of the politicians and the labor unions would block him at every 
step; the former would fight to the death to exploit the influence 
a naval station in their district is rightly or wrongly supposed to 
furnish; the latter to retain their hold on so large, remunerative 
and easy employment which the reduction in yards and the adop- 
tion of modern management would infallibly and designedly cur- 
tail. He would be a rash official who ignored these strong and 
opposing elements. To succeed in so wide reaching a reform he 
must have the support of public opinion voiced in unmistakable 
terms. Are the people prepared to supply this essential backing? 
If not, they tacitly approve the present plan and its inevitable 
expansion. Its modification could be followed profitably by a 
small reduction in the shore keeping corps of naval constructors 
and a large one in that of the civil engineers, leaving, if desired, 
more money to be spent on the fleet. 

The size of the Navy is another subject calling for the approval 
of those who have to bear the burden of the cost. Here stern 
necessity, not the sentimental cry for the biggest, should rule. 
Essentially, we need a navy large enough to serve efficiently as a 
defence against any fairly probable (not remotely possible) 
attack. To seek to rival Great Britain is sheer folly. War with 
that Power is unthinkable, yet the appeal is made in high places 
for a navy equal at least to hers. If the object of these appeals 
be to place in the hands of a Secretary of the Navy colossal sums 
to be expended, the people should be told in order that they may 
approve or disapprove as they see fit. And inquiry as to the 
steps taken to reduce the fleet from a war to a peace footing 
might be pertinent. 
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Considerations of military prudence suggest that our Navy 
possess a good margin, say thirty per cent, or even fifty per cent, 
of force over that of any Power with which we are at all likely to 
become embroiled. Thus will be fixed the required number of 
our battleships, the datum upon which all else is based. The 
experience of the late war will then prescribe the appropriate 
number in each other class of vessels. All of these should be of 
the latest and best designs. Saving a few good craft retained 
as a reserve, we should ruthlessly "scrap" those which, in type 
or capability, are not fit to serve effectively. Sell them, if we 
can, for any price or use them as targets. Better even to tow 
them out to sea and sink them than to keep them as now at navy 
yards in semi-commission, their skeleton crews a heavy drain on 
the battle fleet so dreadfully short of men; their repairs and up- 
keep a serious charge upon the Navy's budget. Their elimina- 
tion would dispense with the services of a large number of tem- 
porary officers who are anxious to return to civil life. If all this 
cannot be done under existing laws, it is incumbent on the people 
to see that new laws are enacted without delay. Every day's 
procrastination in this respect consumes good money in large 
amounts. 

The argument is advanced that we must have a big navy to 
protect the large mercantile marine we mean to have. The popu- 
lar cry, "Trade follows the flag", is historically false. The very 
opposite is true, "The flag follows trade". For instance, the 
commerce of the Spice Islands and of the South Seas was opened 
up by the adventurous shippers and skippers of good old Salem 
with never a thought of requiring a skirmish line of men-of-war. 
So it was and so it always will be. Before the Germans set out 
on their predatory expedition to conquer the globe, they possessed 
the second largest merchant navy afloat. Energy, forethought, 
audacity they exercised, and vast sums of money they spent, but 
they did not have to call upon their fleet to force an entrance into 
any harbor of the world. It is to be feared that the cry for a huge 
navy for the ostensible purpose of backing up our merchant ves- 
sels comes from persons wholly ignorant of or designedly blind to 
the teachings of history. Here again we have put the shoe upon 
the wrong foot. The Navy can do very little for the merchant 
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marine, but the latter can do much for the Navy as a nursery 
of seamen and reserve officers. The Navy therefore is benefited 
by the growth of our shipping and not our shipping by the 
growth of the Navy. How few there be who grasp this funda- 
mental truth! 

II 

An adequate navy we do need — but above all a navy complete 
in all its parts and keyed up to the very highest pitch of profi- 
ciency. Such a navy is well worth all the time, talent and money 
spent upon it and none of these items should be diverted from the 
sole object for which our Navy was created, to serve effectively 
in time of war. It is not an eleemosynary institution; it is not a 
school save in those matters which it alone teaches for its own 
purpose. Its most precious attribute is esprit de corps, that 
indefinable yet vital spark which many persons, with or without 
reason, fear has been seriously affected. This compelling motive 
is based upon an intense patriotism, upon a devotion to America's 
welfare, good name and noble traditions. When this spirit 
flames at its best, no sacrifice is too great; life itself is as nothing. 
That this is so, our naval annals prove beyond peradventure. 
There is no clime, there is no sea in which our Navy has not exhib- 
ited this splendid patriotism, yet, there are those who contend 
that, for naval officers, loyalty can only be demonstrated by 
unquestioning acceptance of the views of some individual tem- 
porarily holding the portfolio of Secretary of the Navy, even 
when they know these views to be detrimental to the "good of 
the service". A loftier appreciation of the latter phrase would 
seem to impose a readiness to surrender "soft billets" rather 
than retain them at the cost of their holders' self-respect, of the 
respect of their colleagues, and of harm to the Navy. The word 
loyalty is freely used as due from the subordinate to his superior, 
but rarely, if ever, in its converse sense. Yet loyalty is twofold 
in nature and it entails upon the senior a jealous regard for the 
welfare of his juniors. Even a President or a Secretary of the 
Navy who fails to realize the mutuality of this obligation cannot 
justly complain if he receives only that meagre measure of loyalty 
which he himself doles out. By pleasant appointments to indi- 
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viduals he may gain a personal subjection based on the sense of 
indebtedness, but the hearty loyalty of the whole Navy can only 
be purchased by unremitting attention to its necessities and a 
kindly consideration of its aspirations. 

The present incumbent has been quite rightly the active cham- 
pion of the interests of the enlisted man, but those of the officer 
do not seem to have bulked so largely in his vision; yet the one 
class is no less indispensable than the other to an efficient navy. 

There are few larger businesses in our country than this arm 
of the national defence and none so varied in its activities. In it 
every branch of art and science finds a place. It employs men by 
the hundred thousand and it dispenses sums counted in hundreds 
of millions of dollars. No naval officer is competent to direct its 
operations, and the Navy itself, I am assured, does not want one 
in that position even if a competent individual could be found in 
its ranks. It rests in the end with the people to declare to what 
kind of a person shall this heavy responsibility be entrusted. As 
long as they remain mute on the subject, the existing system of 
selection will prevail, a reward for partisan services. One 
might think they would prefer at the head of this colossal business 
a man such as the great corporations insist upon having for man- 
ager at any price, no matter how great. The salary is far too 
small to command the talent, but the honor of a cabinet appoint- 
ment and the satisfaction derived from putting the Navy on a 
sound, efficient and economical basis might well prove a compen- 
sation. Upon this subject the owners of the Navy should speak 
out in no uncertain voice. 

It has long been the practice by naval powers to keep their 
battleships together, for in union there is strength. Recently we 
have departed from this strategical maxim and have divided our 
heavy vessels and their auxiliaries into an Atlantic and a Pacific 
fleet. The reasons for this action are unknown to the writer who 
is therefore not in a position to criticise. They may ba due to an 
unrevealed international policy or to politics pure and simple, 
the desire to secure support for the Administration among the 
citizens of the West Coast through a generous largess of public 
funds. Let us hope and believe the latter not to be the case even 
when fearful that a strategical error may have been committed. 
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In the first place this move gives the lie to the arguments upon 
which the plea for a Panama Canal was based. It was then 
urged that by joining the waters of the two oceans the necessity 
of two separate fleets would disappear — that one would amply 
serve for either or both coasts. It is a serious matter thus to 
demonstrate the unwisdom of heeding this plea. To be sure, we 
got the Canal, one had almost said under false pretences, since we 
now have it and also the second fleet which its construction was 
to render needless. Why not inquire into the reason why the 
arguments of the proponents of the Canal have been thus discred- 
ited? A good one must exist. Why not know it? 

In the second place there follows, as night follows day, the 
demand for more dockyards on the Pacific. It is self evident that 
proper facilities should be provided at San Francisco since the 
approaches to Mare Island are too shallow for heavy vessels, but 
does anyone suppose for a moment that, when the new navy yard 
on the lower bay is completed the old one at Mare Island will be 
abandoned? Already we hear rumors that it will be retained 
"for small vessels." We shall thus have two navy yards in one 
State and only thirty miles apart — a worse situation than that in 
New England where the Boston and Portsmouth yards are 
distant only forty miles from one another. 

In the third place, this step has aroused suspicion and distrust 
in Japan which regards it as tantamount to a mobilization against 
an old friend and a present ally. That such a result was foreseen 
and accepted with all its latent possibilities of ill-feeling must be 
supposed unless we are to question the intelligence of its authors. 
Is not then this matter of two fleets one worthy of attention? 
If commendable, as it may indeed be, what objection is there to 
laying the motives before the people? 

How to provide a trained personnel adequate in numbers to 
meet the demands of war is a subject well worthy of considera- 
tion by the Navy's owners. Besides the foresight and judgment 
required in a proper state of preparedness, experience teaches 
that many extra officers and men will then be called into service. 
During the last few eventful years our main battle fleet was 
largely turned into a school, a regrettable necessity which ought 
not to be allowed to recur. When next we embark upon hos- 
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tilities, time for this purpose may be and doubtless will be lack- 
ing. We must then have at our immediate disposition a large 
body of reserve officers and enlisted men. As to the latter, the 
real solution of the problem is very simple. It lies in the adop- 
tion of Universal Military Training, a scheme which combines 
efficiency with economy. Of the lads called out under this sys- 
tem a certain proportion should be allotted to the Navy, to go 
on board our ships and there to be instructed, first, in the funda- 
mentals of service such as cleanliness, care of the kit, order, 
obedience, respect for authority, reverence for the flag, the tradi- 
tions of our national life and aspirations. After, or concurrently 
with, these matters should come the intense schooling of each 
man in the particular r61e he will have to fill later. Doubtless 
many boys would elect this branch of the nation's armed forces 
and, so far as practicable, such preferences should be favorably 
regarded. In this manner there would be returned each year to 
civil life a goodly quota of young men already fit for active serv- 
ice, bettered in every way, mental, moral and physical; all 
speaking English and thinking American. 

Naturally the Navy's permanent personnel should be large 
enough to keep the first line ships ready and in good shape. It 
could, without expansion, easily provide teachers for these 
scholars. That done, it would only be necessary to summon back 
to the flag in time of need such "classes" as might be required. 
During the period of this instruction, the recruits should be 
clothed, fed and allowed a very small monthly sum for postage, 
etc., while portions of the regular crew could, in turn, be granted 
leave of absence, thus making room for the new-comers. The 
principle of Universal Military Service was lately accepted by our 
people with scarcely a murmur of dissent. It must be adhered to 
in future wars; there is no alternative. The plan suggested will 
furnish a cadre of seasoned man-of-war's men while the bulk of 
the work will fall to the lot of a citizen navy, which will be wholly 
in consonance with American traditions and effective at a cost 
far less than the maintenance of a large standing fleet. Can any 
reasonable objection be offered to its adoption? 

To secure a body of reserve officers no better plan can be con- 
ceived than that associated with the name of the recent Assistant 
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Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who proposes 
the institution of theoretical naval instruction for such of the 
undergraduates of our great universities as care to undertake it. 
Ancillary to this theory would be practical work afloat during a 
portion of each summer vacation. A rigid examination at the end 
of the four years' course and of the last summer's cruise would 
follow. The successful candidate would then receive a commis- 
sion as ensign in the reserve and be placed on waiting orders with- 
out compensation but subject to call, when pay would automat- 
ically commence. Naturally, once in so often they should go on 
board ship for a short period to keep them an courant of their 
profession. This is but a brief outline of a most promising 
thought. If ever accepted as a national policy, the details can 
be easily supplied. Moreover, our merchant marine, as already 
pointed out, will prove most valuable in furnishing its quota of 
officers and men of the reserve. 

While everyone knows that there are, in the government offices 
at Washington about three times as many clerks and type-writers 
as are really necessary, few persons outside the Navy appreciate 
their disastrous affect on the morale of the Navy afloat, for this 
superabundance leads inevitably to a vicious centralization of 
power. To keep these men, women and machines employed, a 
multitude of questions that can far better be solved by the officer 
on the spot are taken out of his hands and regulated at the De- 
partment. If he is incompetent, replace him ruthlessly but do 
not sap his initiative and ruin his sense of responsibility. The 
saving of public funds and the stoppage of a useless waste of 
paper, the supply of which is alarmingly short, would alone 
justify this reform even if it did not counteract so harmful an 
influence on the spirit of the service. 

So far, greater economy has been the burden of our theme, but 
there is another side to the question, viz. : that real economy which 
derives from a wise liberality of expenditure. No cheese-paring 
policy is either contemplated or advocated in these lines, only a 
cutting down of waste, superfluous plants and unnecessary ex- 
penses. More money is needed by the Navy for research and 
experiment, for the testing of new devices and inventions, for 
aviation, for reserve supplies of ammunition, etc., etc., etc. If 
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it does its duty to the taxpayer by thus saving huge sums, he 
ought, in return, to be liberal in supplying the means for its bet- 
ter and wiser development. In Great Britain, the lines along 
which this retrenchment on the one hand and this development 
on the other would be determined, would be by that most useful 
instrument, a " Royal Commission". Why should not the public, 
the owners of the Navy, demand the formation of a "People's 
Commission" of not more than five strong men, irrespective of 
party drawn from private life, and let it act in the nation's be- 
half as well as for the real good of the service? Congress can 
do nothing or at least very little in this way. It is hampered by 
logrolling, local political considerations and its lack of backbone 
before the labor unions. The recommendations of such a com- 
mission would bring to a Secretary of the Navy, in a reasoned 
expression of public opinion, that support, which, now absent, 
is sadly needed to sustain him in pushing any reforms he may 
desire to effect. Here is a definite proposition of constructive 
criticism. Are the owners of the Navy disposed to adopt it? 

Caspar F. Goodrich. 



